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“If we would not consent to tax ourselves for the Prevention of Crime, we 
must be taxed still more heavily for the Puntsamenr of it. The expense of one 
convict for one year would educate more than one hundred children.” — Lord 
Ashley's Speech in the House of Commons. 
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United-States Prison Association. 


Tue objects of the United-States Prison Association are, — 


I. To sustain a Missionary to visit Prisons. 


II. To aid Discharged Prisoners. 


III. To keep up a monthly publication devoted to Prison Discipline. 


1V. To see that suitable labor is introduced into our Jails. 


Maine. — Prof. T. C. Upnam, Brunswick. 

New Hampshire. — Rev. B. M. Titvor- 
son, Manchester. 

Vermont. — Hiram Har.ow, Warden of 
State Prison, Winsor. 

Massachusetts. — Cuas. Spear, Boston, 
Editor ‘ Prisoners’ Friend.’ 

Rhode Island. — Rey. Francis Way- 
LAND, Providence. 

Connecticut. — Hon. Pamir Ripwey, 
Hartford. 

New York. — Amos Pitspury, Albany. 

New Jersey. — Rev. Dr. Murray, Eliza- 
bethtown. 

Pennsylvania. — Hon. Judge KEe.ty, 
Philadelphia. 

Delaware. — Hon. AuFrep P. Rosinson, 
Georgetown. 

Maryland. — Rev. G. T. Fuanpers, Bal- 
timore. 

Virginia. — JoserH Jounson, Governor, 
Richmond. 

North Carolina. — Rev. Hore Bary, 
Goldsboro’. 


South Carolina. — Prof. Ligsec. 

Georgia. — Rev. Jas. Parks, Lafayette. 

Florida. — Rev. Josava 8. Vann, Car- 
roliton. 

Alabama, — Hon. B. F. Porter. 

Mississippi. — Rev. D. B. Cuayron. 

Louisiana. — Key. Tukopore Cuiarr, 
New Orleans. 

Texas. — Hon. Sam. Hovston. 

Arkansas.— Exvtas N.Conway,Governor. 

Tennessee.— ANDREW JOHNSON, Governor. 

Kentucky. — Rev. Mr. Harwarp. 

Ohio. — Hon. Satmon P. CHase. 

Michigan. — Rev. Mr. Sressins, Utica. 

Indiana. — Rev. W. Cuapuix, Deed’s 
Creek. 

Illinois. — Rev. J. P. AVERILL. 

Missouri. — Rey. T. Anporr. 

Iowa, — Rev. H. 8. MARBLE. 

Wisconsin. — Gen. Gains, Warden of 
State Prison, Waupun. 

California. — Rev. Mr. Upson. 

Washington, D.C. — Hon. Tostas Pur- 
RINGTON. 


Cuarwtes Spear, Secretary, 


Office of the ‘ Prisoners’ Friend,’ 119, Washington Street, Boston. 


BOSTON JALIL. 


Suerire’s Orrice, Surrotk Co., Dec. 10, 1852. 


PLEASE allow Rey. Caarves Spear free communication with any and all prisoners 
in confinement, at all times, and any and all liberties at the Jail which he may at 
any time desire, and render him all the needed aid to investigate particular cases, 
and to communicate with the friends of prisoners, and generally to prosecute his pro- 
fession of the ‘ Prisoners’ Friend.’ Having full confidence in Mr. Spear’s intentions, 
and in the efficacy of his labors, I wish that special attention may be paid to this 
Very truly, yours, 


communication. 





Henry Crocker, Sheriff. 
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OBJECTS OF MY LABORS. 


Tue following objects are embraced in my labors. It will be 
seen that the field is large. My aims are not sectarian; and there- 
fore all are invited to aid in the work in which I am engaged : — 


I. To visit Prisons. 
II. To see that suitable Matrons are appointed where females 
are committed. 
III. To see that each prisoner is supplied with the Bible and 
other suitable books. 
IV. To impart religious instruction to prisoners. 
V. To visit the Courts. 
VI. To visit families who have friends or relatives in prison. 
VII. To provide counsel for prisoners who may be charged with 
crime, whether guilty or innocent. 
VIII. To encourage reformed prisoners, after their discharge 
from confinement, to procure employment. 
IX. To assist Young Men and Women, who fall into tempta- 
tion for the first time in our cities, to return to their homes. 
X. To procure suitable places for Vagrant Girls. 
XI. To deliver public Lectures on the Best Modes of Prevent- 
ing Crime. 
XII. To open a correspondence with the friends of Prison Dis- 
cipline, both in this country and in Europe. 
XIII. To keep up a Monthly Magazine devoted to the whole 
subject of Crime, in all its various bearings. 
XIV. To see that suitable labor is introduced into our prisons, 


and that our jails especially should be made to sustain, at least, 
their own expenses. 
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SPEECH OF C. C. LEIGH ON PRISONERS. 


We: give the closing part of the excellent speech of C. C. 
Leigh, of New York, on the Proper Treatment of Prisoners. 
We have seldom read a more manly or straightforward 
document. 

The whole subject of Prison Discipline is now fairly 
before the public; and some of the best minds, both in the 
Old and New World, are engaged in discussing the great 
principles which it involves. One of the most lamentable 
facts in New York is that prison-keepers are chosen, not 
because of their fitness for their office, but because they 
may happen to belong to some political party. We are 
fearful that this false notion, so fatal to the best interests of 
society, is creeping into Massachusetts. It was remarked 
to us by a very shrewd politician, that, whenever Massa- 
chusetts should appoint a State Inspector of Prisons, that 
the office would be given to some person connected with a 
political party. We trust that this may never happen. It 
is probable that the appointment of such an officer may 
come up at the present session of the Legislature. We 
again commend the excellent speech of Mr. Leigh; and 
we trust it will be carefully perused by all our readers : — 
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100 Speech of C. C. Leigh on Prisoners. 


‘ But, sir, it should ever be before us that these men will soon 
leave the prison-walls ; that they will then be industrious, honest 
citizens, or pests to society; that they will lend their aid to enrich 
the State, or put the country to the expense of re-arresting, re- 
convicting, and re-punishing them. 

‘ Again, sir, human laws are, at the best, imperfect. Among the 
hundreds now in our prisons, there may be scores innocent; and 
others, though guilty in the eyes of the law, are, at the same 
time, — when you take into consideration their early education, 
the influences that have constantly surrounded them, the strong 
temptations that have met them in an evil day and overcome 
them, — coniparatively innocent. Oh, sir! there is a God in 
heaven that will reverse many of the judgments upon earth. I 
know human laws can make no excuse for circumstances. The 
man that breaks them is alike guilty, whether he has been nur- 
tured in the lap of purity and refinement from infancy, or first 
opened his eyes on our world within the portals of a brothel ; 
whether he learned his lessons in the house of God, the sabbath 
and the common schools, our academies and colleges, or whether 
a corrupt mother brought around him associates and companions 
that were evil, only evil, and that continually. The youth that 
is, from the accident of birth, shut up in ignorance and vice; who 
is compelled to associate with the children of crime and folly; 
who has no introduction to, and would be considered an intruder 
should he venture into, good society; who is afraid to cross the 
threshold of our fine churches, not having the advantage of a 
formal acquaintance with one of the members, — cannot be con- 
sidered a being trained or educated for any other place than our 
prisons. Would you gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles ? 

‘ Sir, I venture the affirmation, that there are men now within 
your prisons, suffering the penalty of crimes, who, had they had, 
in early life, these influences that have surrounded the most 
respectable and virtuous within these walls; and had honorable 
gentlemen, whom we all delight to honor, had all the influences 
and temptations that have continually beset the path of your 
prisoners, — the convict would be the legislator, and the honorable 
legislator would this day be the prisoner. So true is it — 


«‘ *Tis education forms the common mind: 
Just as the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined.” 


But I hear around me on every side, —I see it in the stern visage 
of honorable men I now address, — We must be just. But, in 
your cry for justice, be careful, in loading chains on the necks 
of your prisoners, you do not overtop justice itself. 


** Though justice be your plea, consider this: 
That, in the course of justice, none of us 
Should see salvation. We do pray for mercy; 
And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 
The deeds of mercy.” 
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‘But granting, on the principle of exact justice, that these 
prisoners have forfeited all claims on society by their nefarious 
crimes, yet it should never be lost sight of that society owes all 
her children an education ; and as she has neglected this part of 
her duty to many of these criminals, in consequence of which they 
are, by their crimes, committed to the custody and care of your 
agents, the keepers and wardens of your prisons, it is but justice 
that these agents should be such men, and that they should use 
every means within their power to effect the reformation, and 
atone to the prisoners for the neglect of their early education. 
Society should have rescued them in infancy from the brothel and 
the grog-shop, — from the hands of incompetent, dissolute, and 
corrupt guardians. But, as she has neglected all this, Justice 
herself demands that the State use her best endeavors not to 
punish, only so far as punishment shall be considered, in the light 
of humanity, the best means of their reformation. And, sir, if 
this be correct, can any thing be more beneficial to the prisoner, 
in effecting his reformation, than the reflection, in his long, tedious 
hours of confinement, that even this small pittance of his earnings 
goes to himself; that Society does not treat him with all the rigor 
she might; that he has with him, in his solitariness, the reflection, 
that, at the end of his sentence, he will not be a pauper, and 
thrown upon the cold charities of the world, but the State, still 
merciful to her erring child, allows him the precious boon of 
laying up a little store? Sir, can you realize how precious and 
valuable this little store is? Picture to yourself the prisoner, 
under the workings of your present law, as he leaves your prison- 
gates. He may have been confined for five or ten years; he may 
have earned several hundred dollars more than his expenses. 
And what do you give him? A suit of clothes, not to cost (say 
your inhuman laws) over ten dollars from head to foot, including 
under-garments. Ten dollars, and just money enough to convey 
him back to his old associates in crime! For one moment, let 
us turn our eyes from this hall, and, in imagination, picture, if we 
can, the utterly hopeless condition of this discharged convict. A 
long and close confinement has wrecked, if not ruined, both body 
and mind. Without friends or sympathy, destitute of employ- 
ment or money, what has he? A ten-dollar suit of clothes, — 
just enough to hide his nakedness, and mean enough to degrade 
him ; the eyes of the police watching him; every avenue to hon- 
est industry or respectable society effectually closed against him. 
Hunger, thirst, and nakedness are his; cold, damp nights, without 
a home ; an approaching storm, without shelter. Where will he 
turn for refuge? The foxes have holes, and the birds of the air 
have nests; but the poor discharged convict has nowhere to lay 
his head. Sir, the operation of your inhuman laws drives him to 
the commission of crime, beggary, or starvation. The following 
article, from the Pennsylvania “‘ Journal of Prison Discipline,” 
with your permission I will read: — 

VOL, VIII. 4 
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‘Tt was my good or ill fortune to receive, a few days ago, 
from a benevolent friend in a distant city, a letter introducing to 
my notice a well-behaved man, who was out of employment, but 
competent and willing to labor, and seeking a place. He could 
write well, was a skilful accountant, and, so far as education and 
personal manners are concerned, would not suffer in comparison 
with many men known to me as occupying clerkships worth seven 
or eight hundred dollars per annum. He was disposed to work, 
if it were merely for coarse food, and a decent lodging at night. 
He was confident of his ability to please any one who should 
employ him; but he was depressed and discouraged by vain appli- 
cations. It is possible that even honest men, of irreproachable 
character, are sometimes put to their wits’ end in this way; but 
the man whom my friend had sent to me, with the request that I 
would help him, was not of this character. He was a discharged 
convict. His story must be told, or there would be a culpable 
disingenuousness in the attempt to get him a place. And, when 
his story was told, pity and sympathy were felt for him; but 
there was none to give him what he wanted, — employment.” 

* What is to be done with such aman? If he remains unoccu- 
pied, he must beg or steal or starve. He will not beg while he 
has a muscle to use, honestly or knavishly. It is bad economy, 
to say the least, to have such a man relapse into the criminal 
course, and put society to the expense of re-capturing, re-convicting, 
and re-employing him, and gain nothing, after all, but a new edi- 
tion of an old culprit. Why not at once make suitable provision 
for discharged convicts? not to turn them into lecturers on the 
approved modes of perpetrating felonies; nor to parade them as 
objects of morbid sympathy; nor to put them on the same footing 
with men who have breasted the waves of temptation and adver- 
sity, and remained honest and true. All this would be as incon- 
sistent with good sense as with true humanity. 

‘All that is asked is, that he should be met with a friendly 
look when he leaves the door of his prison, —a degraded, but 
perhaps a penitent, man; that his physical wants may be sup- 
plied; that those exigencies of his nature which goaded him 
to crime may be provided for temporarily; that his professed 
willingness to work for an honest living may be tested by an 
opportunity; and that so much confidence may be extended to 
him as will prove his fidelity, without unreasonable hazard to the 
interests of others. These are not exorbitant claims, especially 
when it is considered that the community is a party interested. 
The reformation of a convict, and his restoration to reputable 
social standing, work, indeed, a great change for him; but is it a 
little one for us ? 

‘I claim, then, on the part of humanity, and in the name of 
Justice, who should ever be enthroned in this sacred place, that 
you pass this bill, and allow the discharged convict, from his own 
earnings, sufficient to decently clothe and support him, until he 
finds employment, to keep him in the path of honest industry.’ 
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ONE OF GEN. JACKSON’S SOLDIERS CONDEMNED FOR 
MURDER, 


An interesting murder-trial took place in Burlington, 
Iowa, in November last. The accused was a man named 
John J. Jones, seventy-three years of age. He had been a 
soldier under Gen. Jackson, and was with the old hero in 
several of his campaigns against the Indians. Jones was 
charged with murdering Horatio W. McCardle, a neighbor, 
some fifteen years ago. He made his escape, and was not 
heard of until a short time before his arrest. Capital 
punishment having been abolished in Iowa, the prisoner 
was sentenced to hard labor in the penitentiary during the 
remainder of his life. Jones, through his attorney, when 
asked if he had any thing to say why sentence should not 
be pronounced, submitted the following statement : — 


* May it please the honorable court : — 

‘I am an old man, fast tottering to the grave. The frosts of 
seventy-three winters, though they have not whitened my brow, 
have wrinkled my face, and chilled my heart with many sorrows. 
Mine has been a checkered life. And now, when about to be 
separated from my fellows, I may give a truthful version of the 

ast. 
‘I had a family and a home, —a rude home, it is true, and a 
plain and humble family; but they were my all. The deceased 
robbed me of one, and invaded the sanctity of the other, — two 
small sons, a lovely daughter, and a wife, a cherished wife. 

‘On returning to that home, the day of the fatal deed, I learned 
the certainty of the maddening truth, and hastened to the field, 
my rifle still in hand. I know not why I went: I had no fixed 
design. He met me with a club. I shot him. And, though I 
claim not to have acted in defence, I do assert that there was 
mutual combat. You know the rest. I fled: my family followed. 
But, during the fifteen years I lived at Lockland, I made no secret 
of the deed I had done. 

‘Now time has done its work. The government itself has 
changed ; new laws are passed, and old ones repealed; and those 
who then surrounded me have mostly passed away. A different 
people are in the land; a different code of morals now prevails. 
I drank liquor, it is said; and true it is I drank it. Not to have 
done so then would have been the objection. Men in high 
station leaned upon the dram-shop for support. To treat one’s 
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fellow to the poisoning cup was deemed proof positive of genteel 
training. 

‘I may not be held responsible alone for the vices of society : 
it is enough that I have been their victim. Those days are past ; 
and that loved one is gone: borne down with trouble, she sank 
into an early grave. ‘That lovely daughter is now a hopeless 
cripple, wearing a haggard face. One of those boys, who should 
have been the prop of my old age, has gone to join his injured 
mother, as witness against the dead destroyer of their peace; the 
other — and my heart sinks within me when I say it — lives, but 
not to me: with an ear dead to my calamity, he comes not near 
me. But I forgive. 

‘To this honorable court, the jury, and to the attorneys and 
officers thereof, and the people of this community, I return my 
humble thanks for their impartial hearing. 

‘I have never been a criminal from choice, but.rather the crea- 
ture of circumstances, beneath the weight of which far better men 
than me have sunk. I may have been too jealous of mine honor, 
but never have once proved faithless to my trust. When my 
country’s rights were invaded, I answered them, and so did mine 
honor. With Gen. Jackson, in all his Creek campaigns, I battled 
for my country and its laws. At the fast in the wilderness, I was 
there; at the fast of acorns, I was there; at Enmefa and Taledega, 
I was there; and, when the shouts of victory drowned the cries 
of the dying at the battle of Horseshoe, in the front ranks of 
my country, I was there; and the name of him whom we now 
call John J. Jones was another word for deeds of daring. 

‘These are of the past. A long life is nearly spent; the scene 
has changed: but He above, who reads the human heart, is, 
further than the formal sentence of the law, competent to judge 


? 


me, 


Hon. Epwarp Everett is the author of the following beau- 
tiful sentiment: ‘I had rather see the country dotted all over 
at crossings of the roads in every village with neatly arranged 
schoolhouses, than have the high places of a few overgrown cities 
adorned with magnificent palaces. I had rather see the avenues 
of these schoolhouses thronged with boys and girls, cheerfully 
wending their way to school, saluting the stranger as he passes 
with their courtesy or bow, as was the custom when I was young, 
than gaze upon mercenary soldiers, with plumes waving, and 
weapons glittering with a splendor that rivals the sun itself.’ 
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WOMAN’S POSITION. 


BY REV. F. D HUNTINGTON, D.-D- 


Since the primitive age of the church, however, the con- 
dition of woman has shared in the slow progress of religious 
ideas generally. Civilization has never more than partially 
realized Christianity. But the advance has been steady. 
The greatest hinderance it has experienced was in an 
institution which superficial judgments have often instanced 
as promoting it,— the chivalry of the middle ages. The 
honor paid by knight-errantry to woman was a false honor; 
the hollow complaisance of the courtier covered a low 
style of morals; and the romance of chivalry was rather 
the flattering gallantry of passion than an honest and 
substantial recognition of woman’s actual worth. It was 
this chivalry that has too much given law and fashion to 
the relation of the sexes ever since, — substituting the 
forms of effeminate courtesy for sterling respect, and bring- 
ing in that foolish style of manners where women are 
fawned upon with empty compliments and polite nothings, 
instead of being frankly met with intelligence, good sense, 
and genuine deference. 

The next great impulse was given to female culture 
when the Saxon element began to be felt in history, and 
out of the old German forests came forth those stanch 
hearts and heroic hands that were thenceforth to rule the 
destinies of Christendom. They were true respecters of 
woman. ‘They were the first people that, independently 
of Christianity, rendered to her her natural rights. They 
made her a companion, a counsellor, a confidante, — not a 
servant, a mistress, nor a doll. And, when Christianity 
came and grafted its heavenly spirit on that noble stock, 
new examples began to be witnessed of female capacity 
and character. ‘The church was never, indeed, without its 
female saints and heroines; though only a few names, like 
those of Theresa, Catharine Adorna, Madame Guyon, and 
Joan of Arc, have travelled down to us from the Catholic 
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ages. Protestantism has its higher illustrations of dauntless 
courage, genius, and piety, in letters, art, and philanthropy, 
from such as Lady Russell and Hannah More; Dorothy 
Dix and Elizabeth Fry; Frederika Bremer and Hannah 
Adams. It is unquestionable, that loftier and more abun- 
dant examples of high-hearted womanhood are living to-day 
than in any hour of history before. — Religious Magazine. 





INTEMPERANCE. 


In one of the most practical speeches Edward Everett 
ever made, he gave the statistics of alcoholic beverages. 
During the ten years past, strong drink has cost the United 
States,'in round numbers, one hundred and twenty million 
dollars, the income of which, at six per cent, would be seven 
million and two hundred thousand dollars a year. This 
would build seven hundred and twenty meeting-houses a 
year, at ten thousand dollars each. The cost of rum, how- 
ever, was the least consideration. From a careful estimate 
of the facts, Mr. Everett further showed that rum had 
made, during ten years, a million orphans. ‘This number 
of orphans in a procession, two by two, four thousand to 
the mile, would make a procession two hundred and fifty 
miles in length. The number who filled drunkards’ graves 
yearly was shown to be thirty thousand: four die every 
hour. Those who know Mr. Everett’s really fastidious 
exactness in matters of fact, how he prides himself on 
being precise in every thing, know that he has not made 
these estimates hastily. Beyond question, they are exact. 
And such is rum’s statistics, such its mission. Yet at- 
tempts to restrain this infamous, this diabolical work, are 
thought to be fanatical; laws against the traffic are said to 
be despotic. Yet, were it not that avarice and appetite 
were put under check, would men look at the thing in its 
true light, the most arbitrary law existing would be thought 
lenity itself, if directed against the liquor traffic. On this 
subject, no argument is so potent as the facts. 
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THE NEW-YORK HOUSE OF REFUGE. 


Tuere are found in every community certain persons 
more unfortunate than others. Not the least interesting of 
these are the misguided youth of a people. In our State, as 
well as in some others, special attention has been given to 
these; the law dealing more tenderly with them in mis- 
fortune than with men in maturer years. This shows a 
sensitiveness on the part of the community for their youth- 
ful members. They wish them guarded well. They have 
provided for such of them as may have committed an 
offence against the laws of the State. And what is this 
provision? Who is acquainted with it? Do the people 
generally know any thing definite in regard to it? How 
many of the voters of this State, whose money goes so freely 
to support the New-York House of Refuge, know what it is 
accomplishing? And as the Refuge is a house of ‘ reforma- 
tion” how many parents who Have erring sons and daugh- 
ters would like them to go there to be reformed? Doubt- 
less the greater part of your readers are not at all well in- 
formed in the matters of the Refuge, though they are con- 
tributing abundantly of their treasures to its support; and 
may be their sons and daughters, or their neighbors’ sons 
and daughters, are going there to be ‘reformed.’ It is but 
recently that heavy appropriations of many thousands 
(125,000) of dollars have been made by the Legislature 
to support this institution; and probably the next Legis- 
lature will be asked to make a similar contribution. A little, 
then, of the object and workings and prospects of the New- 
York House of Refuge cannot fail-to gratify and interest 
the public. 

The ostensible object of the House of Refuge is the 
‘moral reformation’ of its inmates. Herein it differs from 
the State prison. The latter seeks not the reformation of 
the convict, but becomes his punisher. In his case, there is 
deemed to be no excuse for his crime; and the prison 
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punishes him. But youth has its palliatives; and the public 
have wisely decided to give to the erring young a chance to 
retrieve their characters by reformation. True, they are 
taken from their friends, to whom few ever return again ; 
true, they are carefully kept whithin a walled enclosure dur- 
ing their stay at the Refuge: but this is because it is thought 
to favor their reformation; it is not to punish them. In so 
far, then, as such an institution fails to reform the characters 
of those intrusted to its keeping, it fails to accomplish the 
object for which it is set apart. Whatever else it may do, 
if it fail in this particular, the institution itself, in its specific 
character, is a total failure. In such case, it is scarcely, if 
any, better than the State prison; for the youth, whether 
male or female, are put to hard labor for a period not less 
than one year, and it may be five, or ten, or more; and 
then, when they are sent out, they are not discharged to go 
freely to their friends or wherever they choose, but are in- 
dentured to those who may chance to come for them, to do 
their bidding till the boy or girl arrive at majority. Not so 
with the convict: he, having ‘served his time out, is then 
discharged to go where he pleases: they to whom he is dear 
can now enjoy his society, be cheered by his presence, and, 
it may be, supported by his stronger and manlier arm. The 
Refuge inmates, on the contrary, are indentured till the age 
of twenty-one; and, when arrived at that age, few of them 
can ever again find their parents or friends, in consequence 
of removals or deaths. Who, then, would not rather go to 
the prison than the Refuge, if the Refuge fail to ‘reform’ 
him? And is the Refuge thus primarily working out the 
‘reformation’ of its inmates as it is now conducted? This 
is the question I propose to consider; and, in treating it, I 
shall speak as one who knows whereof he affirms. There 
are those who may not be pleased with what I may have to 
say. I would not, however, willingly offend. Others, I hope, 
may gain instruction; and others will derive pleasure. 
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‘THOU SHALT NOT KILL.’ 


BY FINLEY JOHNSON. 


A YOUNG boy sat by his mother’s side ; 

And his eyes were lighted with childish pride 
As he turned a page of the holy book, 

And cast on his mother an anxious look, 
And said, with a smile of innocent glee, 

‘I pray, explain this passage to me.’ 

And here he read from the book of truth, 

‘ An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth.’ 


The mother smiled; and the tears of joy 

Fell thick and fast on her beautiful boy. 

‘My dearest child, those words were spoke 
Ere the links in the chain of hate were broke ; 
Ere the “ Son of God” from the realms above 
Descended to earth on the wings of love, 

And said, “ Forgive thy offending brother, 
And, though ye err, forgive one another.”’ 


‘But, mother dear, must we mercy show 
To the hardened wretch who sinks so low; 
That, with murderous intent, seizes a knife, 
And maliciously takes a brother’s life ? 

If so, the lives of mankind would be 

Not worth, in my mind, a ransom fee : 
Besides, in the holiest book of all, 

By a law divine, must the murderer fall.’ 


‘Not so, my son; for the Lord above 

Has given to man a law of love; 

And the olden laws of Mosaic years 

Have passed away with our hopes and fears. 
For man cannot purge out guilt with guilt ; 
Nor will blood atone for that which is spilt : 
Nor yet can we punish ill with ill; 

For the holy book says, “ Thou shalt not kill.”’ 
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The mother ceased; and the face of the child 

Was lighted up with a meaning smile 

As he turned a leaf of the sacred page, 

Unscathed and undimmed by the hand of age, 

And said, ‘ Dear mother, I now can see 

What you would wish to teach to me; 

And God in heaven a home will give 

To those who learn to forget and forgive.’ 
Wasainetos Cirr. 





BETTER THAN DIAMONDS. 


I was standing in the broad, crowded streets of a large 
city. It was a cold winter’s day. There had been rain; and 
although the sun had been shining brightly, yet the long 
icicles hung from the eaves of the houses, and the wheels 
rumbled loudly as they passed over the ground. There 
was a clear, bright look, and a cold, bracing feeling, in the 
air, and a keen north-west wind, which quickened every step. 
Just then a little child came running along, —a poor, ill-clad 
child. Her clothes were scant and threadbare: she had no 
cloak and no shawl, and her little bare feet looked red and 
suffering. She carried a bundle in her hand. Poor little 
shivering child! Even I, who could do nothing else, pitied 
her. As she passed me, her foot slipped, and she fell with 
a cry of pain; but she held the bundle tightly in her hand, 
and jumping up, although she limped sadly, endeavored to 
run on as before. 

‘Stop, little girl!’ said a sweet voice; and a beautiful 
woman, wrapped in a huge shawl and with furs around her, 
came out of a jeweller’s store close by. ‘ Poor little child!’ 
she said. ‘Are you hurt? Sit down on this step, and tell me.’ 

How I loved her! and how beautiful she looked! 

‘Oh! I cannot, said the child; ‘I cannot wait; I am in 
such a hurry! I have been to the shoemaker’s; and mother 


must finish them to-night, or she will never get any more 
shoes to bind,’ 
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‘ To-night?’ said the beautiful woman; ‘ to-night?’ 

‘Yes,’ said the child,—for the stranger’s kind manner 
had made her bold,—‘ yes, for the great ball to-night. And 
these satin slippers must be spangled, and’ 

The beautiful woman took the bundle from the child’s 
hand, and unrolled it. You do not know why her face 
flushed, and then turned pale. But I— yes, I—looked in 
the bundle; and on the inside of a slipper I saw a name — 
a lady’s name — written: but I shall not tell it. 

‘ And where does your mother live, little girl ?’ 

So the little girl told her where; and then she told her that 
her father was dead, and that her little brother was sick, and 
that her mother bound shoes that they might have bread, 
but that sometimes they were very cold, and that her mother 
sometimes cried because she had no money to buy milk for 
her little brother. And I saw that the lady’s eyes were full 
of tears; and she rolled up the bundle quickly, and gave it 
back to the little girl: but she gave her nothing else, — no, 
not even a sixpence,— and, turning away, went back into the 
store from which she had just come out. As she went away, 
I saw the glitter of a diamond pin. Presently she came 
back, and, stepping into a handsome carriage, rolled off. The 
little girl looked after her a moment, and then, with her little 
bare feet colder than they were before, ran quickly away. 

I followed the little girl; and I saw her go to a narrow, 
damp street; into a small, dark room. I saw her mother — 
her sad, faded mother, but with a face so patient — hushing 
and soothing a sick baby. And the baby slept, and the 
mother laid it on her lap; and the bundle was unrolled, and 
a dim candle helped her with her work; for though it was 
not night, yet her room was very dark. Then, after a 
while, she kissed the little girl, and warmed her poor frozen 
feet over the scanty fire in the grate, and gave her a little 
piece of bread, for she had no more; and then heard her say 
her evening prayer, and, folding her tenderly to her bosom, 
blessed her, and told her that the angels would take care of 
her. And the little child slept, and dreamed — oh, such 
pleasant dreams! — of warm stockings and new shoes: but 
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the mother sewed alone; and, as the bright spangles glittered 
on the satin slippers, came there no repining into the heart? 
When she thought of her child’s bare, cold feet, and of the 
scant morsel of bread which had not satisfied her hunger, 
came there no visions of a bright room and gorgeous cloth- 
ing, and a table loaded with all that was good and nice, a 
little portion of which, spared to her, would send warmth and 
comfort to her humble dwelling ? 

If such thoughts came, and others of a pleasant cottage, 
and of one who had dearly loved her, and whose strong arm 
had kept want and trouble from her and her babes, but who 
could never come back, — if these thoughts did not come 
repiningly, there also came another; and the widow’s hands 
were clasped, and her head bowed low, in deep contrition, as 
I heard her say, ‘ Father! forgive me; for thou doest all things 
well, and I will trust to thee.’ Just then, the door opened 
softly, and some one entered. Was it an angel? Her 
hands were of spotless white, and she moved with a noise- 
less step. She went to the bed where the sleeping child lay, 
and covered it with warm blankets. Then presently a fire 
sparkled and blazed there, such as the little grate had never 
known before. Then a huge loaf was placed upon the table, 
and fresh milk for the sick babe. Then she passed gently 
before the mother, and, drawing the unfinished slipper from 
her hand, placed there a purse of gold, and said, in a voice 
like music, ‘ Bless thy God, who is the God of the father- 
less and the widow;’ and she was gone: only as she went 
out I heard her say, ‘ Better than diamonds, better than 
diamonds” What could she mean? I looked at the mother. 
With clasped hands and streaming eyes, she blessed her 
God, who had sent an angel to comfort her. So I went too; 
and I went to a bright room, where there were music and 
dancing and sweet flowers ; and I saw young, happy faces, 
and sparkling jewels, but none that I knew, until one 
passed me whose dress was of simple white, with only a 
rosebud on her bosom, and whose voice was like the sweet 
sound of a silver lute. No spangled slipper was on her 
foot; but she moved as one that treadeth upon the air; 
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and the divine beauty of holiness had so glorified her face, 


that I felt, as I gazed upon her, that she was indeed an 
angel of God. 





SHIRKING RESPONSIBILITY. 


In China, when an offence is committed or a horrible 
catastrophe occurs, some one is brought to punishment. 
The supreme government holds the governor of the pro- 
vince responsible; he comes down immediately on the 
understrapper, who pounces on his subordinate; and, in 
this way, the accountability reaches a focal point, and 
somebody usually loses his ears, his liberty, or head. In 
many cases, the punishment, like the responsibility, is 
divided; and every link in the official chain, from the 
governor down, feels the weight of imperial anger. There 
may not be much justice in this arrangement; but it is said 
to answer remarkably well as a safeguard of life and liberty. 

In this country, we run in the opposite extreme. Here 
nobody is responsible. We are blown up, ground to frag- 
ments, knocked on the head by all sorts of projectiles, 
crippled by tumbling into pitfalls set in the public high- 
ways, and killed by criminal carelessness in a thousand 
ways ; and nobody is to blame. Juries, it is true, pepper 
their verdicts with a little mild censure; but nothing grows 
out of it. The censured parties pursue the even tenor of 
their way, and repeat their ‘ horrible accidents’ from time 
to time, just as if they had a license to murder. Rickety 
locomotives and injured cars are put on our roads, and 
accidents provoked. ‘The idea of punishing railroad offi- 
cials and steamboat engineers or pilots, for sending fifty or 
sixty human beings to their last account, is obsolete, and, 
in fact, absurd: it is just as reasonable to talk of punishing 
the getters-up of a reign of terror. The grooves of our 
railroads run with blood; but it cries from the ground 


against gold-plated monopoly in vain. — Critic. 
VOL. VIII. 5 
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GEORGE IIL, OF ENGLAND. 


[The enclosed ode, on the death of George ITI., is so applicable at this time, when 
so much interest is taken in the lectures of Mr. Thackeray, that we have been induced 
to copy them for the gratification of our numerous readers. They appeared anony- 
mously in the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine,’ and the authorship has never been revealed; 
though, from the similarity in the style and rythm with Wolfe’s ‘ Burial of Sir John 
Moore’ (which Lord Byron pronounced the finest ode in the language,) they have 
been ascribed to him. I think this is even finer than the latter. The allusions to 
the poor king’s insanity as the wreck of the ‘ Royal George,’ with the snow-drift 
and the long white beard, are very touching. I know nothing superior in the 
whole range of poetry.) 


I saw him last on this terrace proud, 
Walking in health and gladness, 

Begirt with his court, and in all the crowd 
Not a single look of sadness. 


Bright was the sun, and the leaves were green; 
Blithely the birds were singing : 

The cymbals replied to the tambourine ; 
And the bells were merrily ringing. 


I have stood with the crowd beside his bier, 
When not a word was spoken ; 

When every eye was dim with a tear, 
And the silence by sobs was broken. 


I have heard the earth on his coffin pour 
To the muffled drum’s deep rolling ; 

While the minute-gun, with its solemn roar, 
Drowned the death-bell’s tolling. 


The time since he walked in his glory thus, 
To the grave till I saw him carried, 

Was an age of the mightiest change to us, 
But to him a night unvaried. 


A daughter beloved, a queen, a son, 
And a son’s sole child, have perished ; 
And sad was each heart, save the only one 
By which they were fondest cherished. 
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George IIL, of England. 


For his eyes were sealed, and his mind was dark ; 
And he sat, in his age’s lateness, 

Like a vision throned, as a solemn mark 
Of the frailty of human greatness. 


His silver beard o’er a bosom spread, 
Unvexed by life’s commotion, 

Like a yearly lengthening snow-drift shed 
On the calm of a frozen ocean. 


Still o’er him oblivion’s waters lay, 
Though the stream of life kept flowing: 
When they spoke of our king, twas but to say, 
The old man’s strength was going. 


At intervals, thus the waves disgorge, 
By weakness rent asunder, 

A piece of the wreck of the ‘ Royal George,’ 
To the people’s pity and wonder. 


He is gone at length ; he is laid in the dust; 
Death’s hand his slumbers breaking ; 

For the coffined sleep of the good and just 
Is a sure and blissful waking. 


His people’s heart is his funeral urn ; 
And, should sculptured stone be denied him, 
There will his name be found when in turn 


We lay our heads beside him. 





AN aged Christian went tottering by ; 
And white was his head, and dim was his eye ; 
And his broken spirit seemed ready to fly, 


As he said, with his faltering breath, 


‘It is life to move from the heart’s first throes, 
Through youth and manhood to age’s sorrows, 
fh a ceaseless circle of joys and woes; 


It is life to prepare for death.’ — Charles H. Drake. 
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WISCONSIN. 


Tue law of Capital Punishment was abolished about a 
year since in Wisconsin; and now there is to be an effort to 
restore the law. We trust that there will be a longer expe- 
riment, A friend, who has done much to revive an interest 
in the abolition of Capital Punishment, has forwarded some 
documents, which, we have no doubt, will be read with 
interest. The following, from a correspondent, will give 
some idea of the present state of things in Wisconsin : — 


‘I need not detail circumstances here further than to say, that, on 
the tenth day of July last, David F. Mayberry was put upon his 
trial before Judge Doolittle, of the Circuit Court in the city of 
Jamesville, for the crime of murder. The prisoner was found 
guilty, and, on the morning of July 12, received the sentence of 
the court; which was, ** that he should be imprisoned at hard labor, 
in the penitentiary at Waupun, during the period of his natural 
life; the first twenty days in each year, commencing with his 
imprisonment, and the first five days in each of the months, from 
October up to the first five days in June, in each year, in solitary 
confinement.” And during this period of solitary confinement, 
which would amount to sixty-five days in each year, he was to 
subsist on bread and water alone! I see not how the most vin- 
dictive, cruel, and relentless human being could desire that a sen- 
tence should have been passed of greater severity. The judge, 
addressing the prisoner, said, — 

*** The sentence which the court is about to pronounce upon you, 
though less terrible (than the death punishment), perhaps will be 
equally severe.” 

‘ But this sentence did not satisfy a certain class of persons, who, 
to use an expression attributed, I believe, to an orthodox writer, 
were as “orthodox as the devil.” No, it did not satisfy them; 
ard so they fell upon the murderer, and stained their hands and 
their souls with his blood. 

‘ After this event, this terrible mob-murder, it was said, ‘* We 
must have the gallows in Wisconsin. Give us the law that re- 
quires an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth. Give us sucha 
law, and the crime of murder shall not be so frequent in our State.” 
It was argued, as I can testify, that the slaughter of the murderer 
would, in every instance, operate powerfully and favorably upon 
the public morals; that it would have a particularly favorable in- 
fluence upon the minds of those who were inclined to be reckless 
and desperate; that thus a great benefit would accrue to the com- 
munity and to society at large; then there would be less occasion 
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to stand in dread of the robber and the assassin. In this way 
precisely a great many persons talked: but they talked not wisely ; 
they exercised no calm, sober, and deliberate judgment. They 
were really beside themselves, and seemed not to know that like 
would produce its like, and that violence would beget violence. 
Such is the fact, however, as we may see clearly enough. 

‘In less than a month from the date of the mob-outrage referred 
to above, and before the terrible excitement of that occasion had 
passed away, another murder is committed in the county of Wash- 
ington! Geo. De Bar was arrested, and, on the 7th of August, 
was killed, murdered, in the most shocking and brutal manner, 
by another fierce and vindictive mob. In this case, the brutal 
executioners did not wait for a legal examination of the circum- 
stances attending the alleged crime of De Bar. They, in their 
mob-wisdom, improved a little upon the boasted affair of the 12th 
July at Janesville. They saved the State a trifling matter of 
expense, which would have accrued had judicial inquiry and investi- 
gation been allowed to proceed, — had the court and jury passed 
upon the matter in the ordinary way. 

‘In this case, too, the victim was an ignorant, imbecile, half- 
deranged boy! Why should the time of courts and jurors, and 
the money of the State, be expended in instituting a careful in- 
quiry into the circumstances connected with his crime? Said the 
mob, ** The court, as well as the law, shall be set aside. We'll 
put the matter to rest at once; we'll kill him without judge or 
jury.’ Unmolested by the mighty men of war—the military — 
that were called out on the occasion to protect the prisoner, the 
mob consummated the deed of blood and murder! Here, accord- 
ing to the argument of those who plead for the gallows, was an- 
other righteous and wholesome occurrence. Surely, the next man 
who has murder in his heart will take additional warning; and 
more than a month shall elapse before another murder, or attempt 
at murder, shall be heralded through the State. But, strange to 
tell, less than a month goes by, only nine days elapse, and, while 
the circumstances of the last murder at West Bend are fresh in the 
minds of all, an aged man in the village of Whitewater makes an 
attempt to murder his wife! We pass on a few days farther, and 
we are startled and shocked again, by the murder of Prevo in the 
city of Milwaukee! Now, there must be an error in the reasoning 
somewhere. Where is the fault, and who is at fault? The fact 
is, sanguinary and bloody measures, in the matter of deterring 
from crime, are of no avail. He who is familiar with the history 
of the gallows cannot be in doubt on this point. 

‘Having looked this matter full in the face, I see no good or 
sufficient reason why Wisconsin should repeal her present law of 
imprisonment for life for the crime of murder, and re-instate the 
old and insufficient law of blood for blood. I maintain, without 
the fear of successfui contradiction from any quarter, that there 
is no just demand for any such legislation. The horrible circum- 
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stances that have transpired of late, so far from being favorable to 
a bloody code, are positively to be taken in evidence against it. 
The only argument that can be drawn from these cases weighs 
mightily against the gallows.’ 





TIS ALL ONE TO ME. 


FROM THE GERMAN. 





On! ’tis all one to me, all one, 
Whether I’ve money, or whether I’ve none. 


He who has money can buy him a wife ; 
And he who has none can be free for life. 


He who has money can trade, if he choose ; 
And he who has none has nothing to lose. 


He who has money has cares not a few ; 
And he who has none can sleep the night through. 


He who has money can squint at the fair; 
And he who has none escapes from much care. 


He who has money can go to the play ; 
And he who has none at home can stay. 


He who has money can travel about ; 
And he who has none can go without. 


He who has money can be coarse as he will ; 
And he who has none can be coarser still. 


He who has money can eat oyster-meat : 
And he who has none the shell can eat. 


He who has money can drink foreign wine ; 
And he who has none with the gout will not pine. 


He who has money the cash must pay ; 
And he who has none says, ‘ Charge it, pray.’ 







He who has money keeps a dog, if he please ; 
And he who has none is not troubled with fleas. 






He who has money must die one day ; 
And he who has none must go the same way. 









Oh! ’tis all one to me, all one, 
Whether I’ve money, or whether I’ve none. 
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HUMAN VENGEANCE. 


‘ VENGEANCE is mine, saith the Lord;’ but do mankind, 
generally, believe it? Do they not, on the contrary, believe 
vengeance to be theirs? Or, if not, do they not act as if 
such were their belief? 

Suppose a new crime to have been committed in some of 
our Tivertons or Manchesters. The story is, as it were, 
wafted on every breeze to every family; and public indig- 
nation is roused, as it ought to be. But what shape does this 
public feeling take? Is every one ready, like a good citizen, 
to have the nature and causes of the crime fairly investigated, 
and the best course taken with regard to the criminal ? 
Does every one remember that duty is his, but vengeance 
the Lord’s ? 

On the contrary, does not every one, the best of us, as a 
general rule, as well as the worst, say, ‘ Vengeance is mine’? 
Many parents will say this in the presence of their children ; 
and how many masters and teachers in the presence of their 
wards and pupils! Or, what is practically about the same 
thing, how many will cry out against the criminal at once; 
and not only cry out against him, but take vengeance on 
him in their hearts? ‘ Monster he is that committed the 
deed; and I do hope he will be taken and hung at once,’ 
says a self-constituted judge or juror, sitting perhaps in the 
smallest chair at the table. ‘Hung!’ says another of the 
jury: ‘ob, no! hanging would be too good for such a wretch. 
He ought to run the gantlet, and then be shot!’ ‘ He ought 
to be drawn in quarters!’ says another. 

I should be sorry to traduce human nature; for it is quite 
enough perverted, without being slandered by me; and yet 
I have been an observer for half a century almost in vain, if 
such be not the spirit of the conversation in many family- 
circles, when some deed of horrid dimensions has been just 
committed. No waiting for the voice of those to whom 
God and the laws of the land have assigned the task of 
executing vengeance. ‘The wise and the ignorant are alike 
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ready to make themselves both judge and jury, and to exe- 
cute, in heart, their own vengeance. 

The wise and the ignorant are alike ready to pass sen- 
tence, I have said; but it is not exactly so. The wisest and 
best among us are, indeed, reddy enough; but the readiness 
to pronounce sentence — the vindictiveness — is ever in pro- 
portion to ignorance. So it is after the law has had its 
course, and the miserable culprit is condemned, perhaps, to 
be suspended between the heavens and the earth. The fool 
is glad of it. ‘It is good enough for him!’ It may not be 
too good, now that his wrath has had time to cool a little; 
but it is just good enough for him. The wise hesitates a 
little ; and, though he may condemn still, he remembers that 
he himself is not without sin, and, if he had his deserts 
according to the intents of the heart, his own sentence might, 
perhaps, have been pronounced ere this. 

He remembers that society sometimes educates men to 
commit the very crimes for which the vengeance of society 
is so readily elicited. He remembers that education might 
have made the culprit and judge to have occupied each 
other’s places. He remembers, and he resolves — what he 
has done a thousand times before —to do all in his power, 
henceforth, to raise the standard of human education. 

Were men wiser and better, they would sympathize more 
with the criminal, and take vengeance in their hearts less 
in the same proportion. ‘They would, indeed, love law better ; 
but in proportion to their love of law would be their love 
of that education, in the family, the school, and the church, 
which would save the law whole, and prevent the sad neces- 
sity of punishing the transgressor. And if they should re- 
tain the belief, that, all things considered, it were better the 
criminal should fall under its sentence pronounced on him, 
this would not lessen, but awake, their sympathy. Thata 
man must die soon, and of violence (though all men die of 
violence, as it would seem, and that before long), would not 

. 80 much occupy their thoughts, as the means of making 
him holier and happier, and more useful, while he does live. 
The time will come when our neglect of the criminal will 
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not be in proportion to the atrociousness of his crime, and 
the nearness to the hour of his execution, but the reverse. 
The time will come when men will take vengeance less, and 
God more; I mean, so far as vengeance must be taken at 
all. The time will come when, instead of doing all in our 
power to make a miserable wretch ‘ feel a thousand deaths, 
in fearing one,’ we shall do all in our power to aid the wretch, 
who is unfit to live, in becoming fit. How to live is the great 
lesson for us all; but it is of especial importance if his whole 
existence is limited to a few days, weeks, or months. 


ALCOTT. 





MY HOME. 
BY MES. NORTON. 


I HAVE tasted each varied pleasure, 
And drunk of the cup of delight ; 

I have danced to the gayest measure, 
In the halls of dazzling light; 

I have dwelt in a blaze of splendor, 
And stood in the courts of kings ; 

I have snatched at each toy that could render 
More rapid the flight of Time’s wings : 

But vainly I’ve sought for joy or peace 
In that light of life and shade ; 

And I turn with a sigh to my own dear home, — 
The home where my childhood played. 


When jewels are sparkling around me, 
And dazzling with their rays, 

I weep for the ties that bound me 
In life’s first early days ; 

I sigh for one of the sunny hours, 
Ere day was turned to night, — 

For one of my nosegays of fresh wild flowers, 
Instead of my jewels bright. 

I weep when I gaze on the scentless buds 
Which never can bloom or fade ; 

And I turn with a sigh to those gay green fields, — 
The home where my childhood played. 
































THE LONDON BANKER CONVICTS. 


Now that the members of the once great London bank- 
ing firm of Strahan, Paul, and Bates, have been convicted 
of making away with five thousand pounds bonds, and of 
a conspiracy to defraud, and have been each sentenced to 
transportation for fourteen years, considerable sympathy 
has been excited in their behalf. The London correspond- 
ent of the ‘ National Intelligencer’ says, — 


‘The result of the trial of the fraudulent bankers, Messrs. 
Strahan, Paul, and Bates, has made a great sensation. The justice 
of the verdict and the sentence is nowhere impugned; but a 
strong opinion is expressed respecting its unexpected severity. 
We do not know why it was “ unexpected.” Their case, as the 
presiding judge observed, ‘‘ was as bad a one as could be;” and 
of course, if the extreme severity was ever applicable, it was in 
their case. It is understood that the criminals will remain in 
Newgate or the Millbank Prison until a complete investigation of 
their affairs is made, and a balance-sheet in bankruptcy filed; and 


that afterwards they will be removed to Gibraltar for the remain- 
ing period of their sentence.’ 


The case is indeed a remarkable one; but it would be 
hard to cite a valid reason why justice should be tempered 
with mercy. The previous high character and standing 
of the members of the firm only make their crime the 
blacker. The banking-house was the oldest in London, 
and the late members held the very highest rank in society. 
One was a baronet; another was noted for his connection 
with many charitable societies. Their position in society 
inspired confidence, and was a cloak for their culpable 
abuse of confidence. In England, the man who steals a 
pound-note, even although it might be to save himself from 
starvation, would be transported. Who can say that the 
sentence of those who deliberately abuse a solemn trust, 
and, by their frauds, bring ruin upon many families, should 
not have as severe a sentence ? 

It would not be surprising if Strahan, Paul, and Bates, 
should, in fact, escape punishment for their crimes. A 
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statute has been dug out from the musty records of the 
past, which seems to have been especially framed to enable 
such ‘respectable’ rascals to slip their heads out of the 
noose of the law. The statute, after detailing what shall 
constitute the offence, declares what shall afford an exemp- 
tion from the punishment. It says,— 


‘And no banker, merchant, broker, factor, attorney, or other 
agent as aforesaid, shall be liable to be convicted, by any evidence 
whatever, as an offender against this act, in respect of any act 
done by him, if he shall, at any time previously to his being 
indicted for such offence, have disclosed such act on oath, in 
consequence of any compulsory process of any court of law or 
equity in any action, suit, or proceeding, which shall have been 
bona fide instituted by any party aggrieved, or if he shall have 
disclosed the same in any examination or disposition before any 
commissioners of bankruptcy.’ 


It is said that the case of the London banker convicts 
comes within the purview of this section. 





PETITION FOR THE ABOLITION OF CAPITAL 
PUNISHMENT. 


WE trust our friends will make another effort this season 
to remove the death-penalty from our code. We have 
long been satisfied that many criminals escape altogether, 
from the reluctance of jurors to bring in a verdict of mur- 
der where they knew that the sentence of death must 
follow. The following petition is sufficient for all pur- 
poses : — 


PETITION FOR THE ABOLITION OF CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives : — 


The undersigned, citizens of respectfully 
ask you to abolish Capital Punishment. 





NAME. RESIDENCE, 
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WORCESTER. 


We know of no city now in this country where there is a 
deeper interest in our cause than in Worcester. We have 
spent nearly three months there, at the Water Cure, under 
the care of our excellent and amiable friend, Dr. Rogers. 
This is one of the finest hydropathic institutions in this 
country. ‘There is now attached a very excellent gymna- 
sium, under the care of Mr. Molineux, who is one of the best 
gymnastics in the country. We can safely commend this 
excellent institution to our friends everywhere. We never 
spent our time more happily than while under this treat- 
ment. 

While in Worcester, we were not idle. Every day was 
spent in conversations on our favorite topic. We visited 
families of every denomination, and everywhere we found 
friends. 

We now send one hundred copies of the Magazine into 
Worcester, which is the largest list of any place except 
Boston. ‘ 

We delivered several lectures in the City Hall to large 
audiences. Our topics were: I. The Causes and Reme- 
dies of Crime. II. An Address to Young Men. III. The 
Progress of Reform. IV. Discharged Prisoners. V. Inno- 
cent and Renowned Men in Prison. These lectures were 
listened to with much interest and by large audiences. 
Unfortunately, the weather was bad on several Sunday 
evenings, so that the proceeds of the lectures did not meet 
the expenses. We have found a difficulty, in nearly every 
lecture, of meeting the expenses. We have nearly con- 
cluded, on this account, to stispend our labors in this depart- 
ment, not entirely because of the expense of halls and 
show-bills, but because such labors have generally impaired 
our health for the time being. If our friends will procure a 
hall, and see that notice is given, it would save us a great 


deal of labor, and our lectures might then be delivered with 
comparative ease. 
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We found the clergy in Worcester uniformly kind. 
Many of them were willing to give notice of our meetings ; 
which is a great help. 

Of the press, we cannot say too much. Every editor came 
forward cheerfully, and sustained us in our labors. 

We expect now that arrangements will be made for 
another meeting by the friends of the cause. 


THE NEW-HAVEN TRAGEDY. 


Tue testimony before the coroner’s jury, in the case of 
Justus Matthews, killed by the disciples of Mrs. Rhoda 
Wakeman, the pretended prophetess, was concluded on 
Wednesday. Samuel Sly, at whose house the deed was 
done, made a full confession, stating that he killed Mr. 
Matthews with a hazel stick, a knife, and a fork. Mrs. 
Wakeman, the ‘ prophetess,’ or ‘messenger,’ in her testi- 


tony, said, that, if any of the men charged with the murder 


were convicted, the world would be immediately destroyed ! 

The jury, having been occupied on the case for three days, 
at four o’clock on Wednesday afternoon retired to deliberate 
upon the testimony. After a short absence, they returned ; 
and the foreman read the following verdict : — 


‘We, undersigned jurors, being impanelled and sworn to in- 
quire of the cause and manner of the death of Justus W. Mat- 
thews, late of Hamden, found dead, at the town of New Haven, 
on the 24th of December, A.D. 1855, at the house of Rhoda 
Wakeman, and whose death was by violence, having viewed the 
body of the deceased, and duly and carefully considered the evi- 
dence presented to us, do, on our oaths, say that the said Justus 
W. Matthews came to his death at the aforesaid house, on Sunday 
night last, Dec. 23 or 24, 1855, between the hours of twelve and 
four o'clock, from wounds received by him on his neck, head, and 
breast, which were inflicted upon him then and there by a stick, 
a knife, and a fork, in the hands of Samuel Sly, of said town; and 
the jury also find Thankful S. Hersey, of said town, accessory 
before and after the death.’ 

Signed by all the jurors. 

VOL. VIII. 6 
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Mr. Israel Wooding, and Mr. and Mrs. Sanford, have been 
discharged, no evidence implicating them in the murder. 
The colored man, Josiah Jackson, Samuel Sly, Abigail 
Stables, Thankful S. Hersey, and the ‘ prophetess,’ are yet 
in jail. 


TIME, 


TIME is flying, flying, flying, 
Oh how swiftly, by! 

Like a waterfall that’s rushing, 

Or a fountain ever gushing, — 
Hourly, daily, weekly, yearly, 
Rapid as the lightning nearly, — 

Do the moments fly. 


Catch the seconds as they’re passing ; 
Wait not for the hours ; 

Prize them as a golden treasure ; 

Use them not in trifling pleasure. 
Seconds, minutes, prizing, holding, 
As you would those buds unfolding 

Into choicest flowers. 


Act for some important purpose, 
Not with selfish zeal : 
See, humanity is bleeding! 
Aid thy fellow-man is needing. 
Hundreds, thousands, millions, — hear them 
Breathing out their woes! Go, cheer them; 
Seek their wounds to heal. 





Soon another year, all freighted 
With the deeds of man, | 
Will be borne to God the giver, 
And recalled by mortal never. 
Oh! be watchful, watchful, ready, 
Heart and hand, to bless the needy ; 
Thus fill out thy span. 
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LITERARY WORLD. 


Caste: a Story of Republican Equality. By Sypnry A. Story, jun. 
Boston: Phillips, Sampson, and Co., 1856. 12mo, pp. 540.— Here we 
have another antislavery work, but of a somewhat different character from 
many of those that have swarmed from the press for these few years past. 
The object of the work is not so much against slavery as an institution as 
against the prejudice which extends everywhere against color. It is remark- 
able that the feeling is far stronger at the North than at the South. It is 
scarcely known in England. Much has been accomplished in our public 
conveyances and in our schools. It is much to be regretted that the church, 
in many instances, still perpetuates the distinction in color. For this reason, 
and many others, we welcome this work. The characters are not over- 
stated; the story is finely drawn. The work is well printed, and does great 
credit to the publishing house of Phillips, Sampson, and Co, 


Glances and Glimpses ; or, Fifty Years’ Social, including Twenty Years’ 
Professional, Life. By Harriot K. Hunt, M.D. Boston: John P. Jewett 
and Co. 12mo, pp. 413.— This autobiography will be read with much 
interest. To us, the whole work is refreshing, as it brings to mind so many 
of the localities that we remembered in childhood; for we had our birth in 
Boston, and lived many years among the various scenes which Miss Hunt 
has so ably described. The author has for many years been engaged in the 
reformatory movements of the day; and, strange as it may seem, this is 
getting to be a passport to public favor. Miss Hunt has for many years 
occupied a prominent place as a physician in Boston. She has written her 
work in a lively, happy style; and it will be read with interest. The work 
presents a fine appearance ; and we have no doubt it will meet with a rapid 


sale. 


Christian Examiner and Religious Miscellany. January, 1856. Bos- 
ton: Crosby, Nichols, and Co. — This periodical is one of the best in this 
country. Entirely original in its character, it occupies a place that no other 
work can supply. We have no room for an extended notice at present; 
and therefore give the list of articles, that the reader may judge for himself: 
I. The Hebrew Doctrine of a Future Life. II. Religious Prospects of Ger- 


many. III. The American Church. IV. Morning. V. A Half-Century of 


the Unitarian Controversy. VI. Mr. Thackeray as a Novelist. VII. Ro- 
manism in the Island of Malta. The work also contains some excellent 
notices of Recent Publications. 


The Lady’s Almanac for 1856. — This work is elegantly got up. For a 
present, we know of nothing more acceptable. It contains over one hundred 
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pages, with quite a variety of matter. It should be in every family. The 
ladies cannot do better then to call on our friend, John P. Jewett, 119, 


Washington Street, and purchase one; and where they will find an excellent 
assortment of the works of the day. 


AN EXPLANATION. 


In another part of our work we have placed a circular, which we trust 
will be read by the friends of the cause everywhere. But it is necessary to 
state some things which we could not properly introduce there. 

In the first place, the Magazine has been delayed in its publication. This 
we have exceedingly regretted; but, when the circumstances are made 
known, we have no doubt we shall be excused, especially when the fault 
was not entirely our own. For nearly three months, with the advice of our 
friends, we were under the care of Dr. Rogers, at Worcester: of course, we 
could not so well attend to affairs at home. Both the printer and binder 
took advantage of our absence, and delayed the work. We do not mean 
Mr. Wilson, our present printer. 

In the next place, there was a greater falling off in the payment of sub- 
scriptions than was ever known before. It is true that there were many re- 
ceipts acknowledged ; but then we had to neglect nearly every duty in order 
to meet the wants of the Magazine. In this connection, another fact should 
be stated, which has for a long time retarded the progress of our work, and 
caused many of our friends to be displeased. We refer to the sale of our 
bills to Mr. Pease, who buys or collects newspaper bills. We have often 
been driven to sell him bills at fifty cents on a dollar. He has sent out his 
agents, and our friends have been called on. It must be remembered that 
we cannot go everywhere; that the Magazine would have stopped long ago, 
if we had not taken this course. We hope, the present year, that the 
punctuality of our subscribers will be such as to prevent our pursuing such 
a course. ; 

We now start, at the opening of the year, with fair prospects. Some 
friends have already contributed to our cause: it would be invidious to 
mention their names. Our list of donors will show that the year commences 
with a few tried friends who have for years aided us in our efforts: to them 
we feel grateful. 

We have, in the present number, added a few pages, and given a double 
number; and we believe that, from the valuable contents, our friends will 
not think they have lost much. 

We had intended giving an engraving besides; but our work was too far 
advanced to admit of the commencement of a series of articles to which 
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the engraving more properly belongs. We are now making every prepara- 
tion to give our readers a more valuable work than ever. 
With these statements, we dismiss the whole matter; thanking those who 


have stood by us in our great work, and trusting that others will remember 
us in our toil, 





TO THE FRIENDS OF PRISON REFORM. 


Boston, January, 1856. 


Dear Frrienp, — Believing you to be interested in the great 
subject of the reformation of criminals, in aiding discharged 
prisoners, in visiting prisons, and in supporting the magazine 
entitled the ‘ Prisoners’ Friend,’ I have confidently addressed 
you for aid. The whole work has been one of sacrifice and toil, 
with no salary. 

There are public lectures to be delivered, families of prisoners 
to be visited, cases in courts to be examined, committees to be 
addressed ; and to this I now add the visiting of public schools. 

In consequence of ill health and other causes, the whole work 
is now laboring under pecuniary embarrassments, which it is be- 
lieved to be only necessary to state in order to be relieved. 

For four months past, there has not been paid into the office, or 
received through the post-office, the ammount of thirty dollars. 
The collections have been made with our own hand. It has often 
been found necessary to sell Mr. Pease, a newspaper agent, bills 
at a reduction of fifty cents on a dollar. It is believed, that, when 
these facts are once made known, that there would be more 
punctuality on the part of the patrons of the work. It is true 
that friends have been raised up, for which I feel grateful. Help 
is now needed. 

Hundreds of persons have been reclaimed. Our object is not 
to prevent punishment, but to prevent crime. 

For some months we have been in the hands of a physician, 
at the Water-Cure, Worcester. We now return to our labor, 
earnestly desiring the friends of the cause to lend a helping hand. 
There are no agents, as in other benevolent causes, to call on you. 
The time that I must occupy in soliciting your aid is now needed 
in carrying out many pressing duties. 

The work of prison reform has been too long before the public 
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to need any details. Some of the very best minds in the country 
have been awakened to its importance, as you will see by the 
names attached on our cover. 

With this brief appeal, we leave you to your own convictions ; 
trusting that you will remember, that, in aiding this cause, you 
are obeying the high command of the Great Teacher, —‘ I was in 
prison, and ye came unto me;’ and, in obeying this precept, you 
have done the work unto him. ‘Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto 


’ 


me. Yours, respectfully, 


CHARLES SPEAR, 
Editor of ‘ Prisoners’ Friend.’ 


*,* Donations, or subscriptions to the Magazine, which is two dollars a 
year, may be sent to the office, 119, Washington Street, nearly opposite Water 
Street. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


REMOVAL OF OUR OFFICE. — We have removed our office at 119, Wash- 
ington Street, in the same room of the ‘ Student and Schoolmate,’ over John 
P. Jewett’s bookstore. The publishers, Messrs. Robinson and Richardson, 
will attend to the financial department of the Magazine. The printing is 
done, as will be seen, again by our excellent friends, John Wilson and Son, 
whom we can safely recommend to any one who needs any work in their 
line. Their materials are good, and they will be found faithful. The edi- 
torial department, of course, will remain in our own hands; and we shall be 
assisted by several competent writers. 


BrypinGc. — We shall endeavor to have some of the last volumes of our 
work bound up immediately. We are often applied to for back numbers of 
our work. We have formerly printed many over. We have not found a 
sale for them, and therefore print less. We are sometimes unable to furnish 
a single number; but we will do this as far as lies in our power. 


EXHIBITIONS OF OUR PRISON PAINTINGS WITH THE MAGIC LANTERN. — 
This excellent mode of reaching the younger portion of the community is 
generally approved of by our friends. We would say that we are now 
ready to lecture in this way to sabbath schools or day schools. We are ex- 
pected in Medford, Melrose, Malden, and other places. We might add, 
that such is the compactness and neatness of our paintings and lantern, that 
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we can take the whole into the parlor. This would afford an excellent 
entertainment to many families who do not like to visit public places of 
amusement. We not only have scenes in prisons, but we have some beau- 
tiful paintings in astronomy, imported from London. The whole exhibition 
is eminently calculated to leave deep impressions on the minds of youth. 
In Springfield, Worcester, and Hartford, we addressed large numbers of 
children. In short, the whole exhibition is one of the most pleasant and im- 
pressive that can be witnessed. 


Bits. — We send out our bills to January, 1857. As we have trusted 
many of our patrons for years, we trust they will, at least, trust us one 
year. We have now some large demands to meet. 


SUPERINTENDENT’S Orrice, WARD’s ISLAND, 
Dec, 29, 1855. 


Rev. Cuartes Spear, — A happy New Year to you and yours! 
AMOS PILSBURY. 


The above laconic letter was received from our excellent friend, Amos 
Pilsbury, enclosing ten dollars. This is not the first time that he has served 
us in this way. A long life to him in his arduous labors! He will receive 
our warmest thanks for his kindness, 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


UNDER this head, we shall occasionally give notices of business. This 
will be a good medium of advertising for our friends. 


Locke AND Co., ELM Street. — Those who may be in want of Buffalo 
Robes, Caps, &c., would do well to call on this firm. They have a great 
variety in their line; and they will be found obliging and reliable. 


GroRGE W. CHIPMAN AND Co., 78 AND 80, HANovER STREET. — This 
firm have opened a fine establishment, for the purpose of transacting the 
wholesale and retail Carpet and Window-Shade business. They have large 
and splendid halls, once known as the First Baptist Church. 


Joun D. G. BurpDEtt, WASHINGTON STREET. — This is an old stand; 
and Burdett is well known as having a great variety of Furs, which he sells 
cheap for cash. He is obliging; and our country friends would do well to 
call. 
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RECEIPTS. 


0. A. Flagg, Worcester, . ° ; : , , . 1856. 
Charles G. Prentice, ° ‘ ° , . ° . 1856. 
C. H. Whiting, ‘ ‘ ‘ : ° ° . 1856. 
Charles White, ‘ . . ‘ ‘ . d . 1856. 
Isaac Howes, ‘ ° . ; : ‘ : . 1856. 
E. 5. Howes, ‘ ° . . . .00, . 1856. 
Benjamin Goddard, ; ‘ . , . ° . sept. 1856. 
E. and J. Giles, ‘ ° : ° : ° ! . 1856. 
J. 5S. Kettell, e , , ‘ : ‘ .00, . 1856. 
Moses Taft, é A . . . cs R . 1856. 
N. T. Bemis, , ‘ : ° , . ‘ Mar. 1856. 
Wm. S. Perry,, : ‘ ‘ ‘ : : . 1856. 
E. Daniels, ‘ : , ; ; : , Sept. 1856. 
O. D. Haven, ‘ , : ; : * » Mar. 1856. 
H. K. Chapman, ‘ ‘ ‘ ° ° .00, Mar, 1856. 
S. Janes, a R . . ' , ‘ .00, Mar. 1856. 
H. Jenkins, , : ‘ , ‘ , , Jan. 1856. 
Dr. Channing, ° : . ° ‘ ° .00, Jan. 1856. 
Cornelius Lovell, ‘ ; ° ‘ ° : -00, Sept. 1855. 
R. R. Crosby, : ‘ ; ° ° ° 00, Mar. 1856. 
A. Clapp, ; , ‘ ‘ ° ° 00, Mar. 1856. 
5. Hancock, ° ° ‘ ‘ ‘ 00, July 1855. 
G. Bemis, . ° e ° . ° J Jan. 1856. 
L. B. Merriam, ° ‘ ; ° , ‘ 00, Sept, 1856. 
E. L. Tead, ° , ; ; ° ° .00, Sept. 1856. 
S. E. Sewell, ‘ ° ° ; ° . 00, Mar. 1856. 
Mrs. H. Hallett, ° . ° : ° ° .00, April 1856. 
N. L. Chamberlain, é ° ‘ ; . * * Jan. 1856. 
C. F. Eaton, A ‘ . ; . , " June 1856. 
T. P. Simpson, ‘ ° , ° ° ; .00, Jan. 1857. 
Silas Greenwood, Hubbardston, , ‘ ° ° ° ° .00, Sept. 1856. 
E. Hill, Gardner, e . . . . . ° . Noy. 1855. 
Isaac Tinkey, Hoboken, N. . ° ° , e ‘ . d Jan. 1857. 
N. Chapin, Westfield, . . . ° . ° ° ° 00, Sept. 1856. 
L. Cutler, Springfield, . ° ° ° , ‘ ° 00, Sept. 1856. 
Mrs. D. Meeker, Bridgeport, Ct., ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ Sept. 1856. 
Guy C. Chatfield, Sharon Centre, Medina Co., N. Y. ° . 00, Jan. 1855. 
E. 8S. Ames, Canton, R . ; . ‘ 1.00, Nov. 1856. 
A. Woodbury, Lowell, . ° : ; ‘ ° ‘ 2.00, Jan. 1856. 
A. A. Crawford, Colebrook, Mass. és ° ° » , ‘ 3.00, Mar. 1851. 
W. D. Pratt, New London, Ct., . ° > ° ° 2.00, Sept. 1856. 
Charles Parker, Brooklyn, N.Y., ° ° ° . : . 2.00, May, 1854. 
Wm. Pomeroy, Meriden, Ct., . : . ‘ , ° ‘ 2.00, Sept. 1856. 
Walter Gladen, New Britain, Ct., . ‘ : : a . 5.00, Mar. 1857 
8. J. Allen, Granby, Ct., . . ° ° , , : 2.00, Sept. 1856. 
E. Graves, Bowdoinham, Me., ° ° é ; . ° 2.00, Jan. 1856. 
T. R Greene, Belchertown, . ; : . . ° ; 2.00, Sept. 1856. 
C. Wason, Cleveland, Ohio, . j , ‘ : . ; 2.00, Sept. 1855. 
Rey. J. Allen, Bangor, Me., . ° ; ° ° ‘ ° 1.00, Mar. 1856. 


DONATIONS. 


Adam W. Thaxter, jun., Boston . i? 00 Mrs. Edmund Wright, Dorchester $10.00 
William Ropes, Esq. = 15.00 Amos Pilsbury, New York . . 10.00 
Rev. Thomas Starr King ,, . 10.00 Mrs. Barnard, Worcester. . . 4.00 
Dabney and Cunningham ,, . 10.00 N. Tower - « mae 
R. B. Forbes a 10.00 Charles G. Loring, Boston. « « 680 
J. M. Forbes 99 10.00 William Appleton oes « kh 
Mrs. Heard » « oe Wm. W. Goddard a ee oh 
N. Appleton » + 10.00 Leonard Ware »o «© « « 86 
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